THE SUBJECT
*ase of fresh adaptation. The Western mind has not
slept for centuries; it carries with it the droppings of
the years, the knowledge of the past, the understanding
of things that have long passed away. The per-
spectives of youth and age confront one another, and
there is no sign of any respite from conflict.
I have talked to hundreds of people who have
visited the U.S.S.R. It is very seldom that their
experiences have resolved the peculiar conflicts of the
Western mind. On the boat from London to Lenin-
grad, of course, the conflict was incessant, though
speculative and anticipatory. The types of human
beings were wonderfully representative. The timid
Jew from New York City, who had saved up for a life-
time to return for a visit to the Ukrainian village
where he was born, hoped to see a community in
which the accidents of birth and creed can place no
cruel barrier between the minds of men. He was
cautious, because he had no great faith in the kindness
of rulers anywhere, and he talked very little, but the
light of hope in his eyes was unmistakable. On the top
deck a group of sun-bathing -English people of very
mixed social origins (remember that England is a
peculiarly aristocratic country) argued. The young
daughter of a country parson, going to Moscow as
secretarial assistant to an English chemist, expostulated,
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